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ThiJ^^verview o f^^tlm-us^o f e ducat ion al^cepources in 
teacher education discusses the concept of an edUcatipiieU) lyGSOurce as 
a resierte source of supply i or supoort, and outlines a simple category 
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analysis of teacher center^ proposals. The fraiieworJc for looking at 
the use of resources in preservice and insj^rvice .teacher education 
included consideration of the wanner and level of iapor4ance insifhich 
resources are viewed, an asses}5m^ent of the availability of resources, 
and an estinate of how Sceguently resources are used. An analysis of 
the status of resources teacher' education addresses two'questions 
which e«erge froa-datK presented in the papier — why iresources are 
inadeq-uately integratted at all levels of education, and why resources 
with a aore liaited range of ap^Jlications are used more extenj^ively 
than those w4.th greater poten.tial/ ^oae iaplicationc for future f 
program dev©lopkent are indicated. (RAO) ' <^ 
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IN'TRODUCTION 

It IS dif?*ficult to converse with o practicing teacher about classroom 
instruction without encountering stj:ateinent8 about the lack of "resources, 
the availability of wonderful, new resources, or the dec lara tiorw^tha t the 
classroom could be a mj^rvelous place *if only th\8 or that resource were 
available. Interestingly, it is not difficult to be puzzled by the meaning 
of the term '*ro Jjource . ^' Asliing classroom teachers to list examples* of what 
they consider to be resources provides litfle clarification. Ra.ther, one 
encounters long lists with almost unbelievable diversity. To some, 
scissors, crayons, and paste are resources; to others, the supportive 
nttitude of their principal is viewed as a resource. The list goes on. What 
becomes increasingly clear is that the concept pf an educational resource 
h^is not b.een well developed, and is thus 1-ess than lielpful in understanding 
flOW resources are used in either classrooms or in teacher education. The 
primary purposes of this paper are to explore the concept of educational 
resources, 'to investigate their use both vin ^ e lemeutary and secondary 
c.lassrooms and in teacher education, "anci to address some critical 
questions concerning the better use of ^resources , especially in tjea\:her 
education. } ' 

K ducational Resource Defined ' , r 

If there is a common contemporary notion underlying the use o*f the 

term educational resource, it is that resources are anything that c^^n be 

used as an educational tool., ranging from pencil and paper through styro- 

foam and tri-wall to (jomputers 'and lium§n beings with unique skills. As one 

can see, this- is i)Ot a very restrictive concept, and therefore has not been 

very useful . ' * ' 

Fof purposes ^of this* paper, an educational resource will be defined as 

a- reserve (no n-reg ular) source of supply or suppo rt . This notion can be 

thought *of in comparison to the standard **toOls of. the trade'* that do not 

constitute a reserve, ^ut ^rather , are taken, for granted by education per-^ 

sonnel in the performance of duties associated with their role. 

There is probably no better way tcf test the usefulness of a concept 

If 

than to put it to' use. The 6^1owing' examples are intended not only .to 
test the usefulnei?s of /the concept of ^'re-eource , " but f^rlso'^o offer 



exemplars thMt will provide a clear ^ujderstanding. In fact, ex'amples will 
be presented that tran$ccnd education in an effort to bettji' understand the 
notion of resource, and tjo provide a me'ans for isoTating the limitations 
that might exist. ' ^ . ' 

If the reader can remember the last trip tl^at^was made to the 
physician, a mental picture of the equipment available to the physician can 
be constructed. One would ions*? ider . al 1 of the things regularly found in^a 
doctor's office as the tools of the trade, ' Thus, a stethoscope, 
thermometer , gau7:e and bandages , ^nd -the^ examining- roo.ms - are— s tandard 
•equipment, a,nd should not be thought of as resources. These constitute the 
**black'' .'par t of a black and white distinctio*n. 

The white part of that distinction is also quite easy to envision. For 
the modern physician, a body scanner would be a resource. It is a new piece' 
of medical equipment, and is available only in the most modern and 
sophisticated medical centers. In fact, many patients travel to the United 
States from foreign lands in order to have access fb this medical marvel.* 
The -criteria for a resource are clearly met-~a body scanner xs a non- 
regular" reserve source of supply or support, - 

There are, hdwever, grey areas as well. Most readers will have had 
the -occasion at some t^ime in their li'^fe to travel from therr physician's 
office to a distant laboratory in order to submit 'to a variety of labora-- 
tory tests. In this c'a^e,.we havc^a professioo^al toql that- is beyond the 
sC^pe of tfie doctor's office. The question then that is raised, is \>^hether 
or not the availability of laboratory tests ' for patients stTOTFW * be 
c'bnsidered a resource or a non-resource, i.e., a standard /tool of the 
trade? To answ^^ this question, one must focuj? on the fact that the labora- 
tory tests aVe a "reserve", that the physipian can use. The^ are not medical 
aids that are used automatically and/or routinely by physicians. Thus, -in 
this instance, laboratory tests would be considered a resource. 

Perhaps 'another example can make that point more clearly. 'Ffe^ casual 
observers are aware ' of the great diversity of equipment that can' be 
'install^^in aircraft 'to aid a pilot in safety" operating the .equipment. 
For ej^ample, one would be hard pressed to find any type of aircraft without 
an'altinteter ." For any pilot, an altimeter is a stf^ndard piece, of equif>ment. 
i:he plane can"not„ operate without it.\^ However, an on-board computer is a 
race and expensive piece of equipment! Thus, the computer is a resource-'to 
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the pilot. The aircr<ift can fly without it, so it should not be considered 

a baseline tool. Rather, it is a reserve source^ of support .irh^^ can be 

Used wl\<)n necessary or desired. It is important to point out that certain 

aircraft (i.e., commercial jetliners) have on-^board computers as a matter 

of routine. They are not, ^however, necessary for ' tite operation of the* 

aircraft. Thus, tfvcin for the 7/»7 pilot, the on~hoard computer is a 

resource. 

One can now apply the concept of a resource to the field of education. 

For any practicing teacher, the^j-e are' certain supports that are -considetied 

' ' ' ■ ■ _ ' 

basic necessities fx^r perfqr ming^' tl\p tasks associated with the job, ^'hus, a 

classroom would- be .considered a basic^ necessity for a teacher, as would 

such objects as desks, chairs,, chalkboards, paper, pencils, and -so on, 

uj^ng the- concept Che way it ^has been presented ijn this paper, none^ of 

^^hese would be considered resourc(>s. In ^ {twentieth centuty American 

5cho?)Ls, there are probably other elements that should be considered basic ^ 

necessities. For example, a school principal is a human -being who most 

would * agree is necessary for the school to operate; and thus for the 

teacher to able to perform hWher duties. " . School principals, then, 

^ are not resources. -'Ctjildren are typically placed together in school by 

virtue of their age, and to a lesser dogre^, their social skills and 

hLstory of prior learning. Thus, the '*plan" to group students by grade 

would not be resource, but probably a necessity, , 

r 

What then should be coniridered resources for American scho^k? The 1*6 
millimeter movie projectoj^ and the slide projector-* are both pieces, of 
equipment that are typically a^vailablj? in schdols, but ^ire ' not typically 
.necessary for a teacher^ to have in order to perj^orm ythe basic tasks of 
teaching school. Thus they constitute a 'reserve*, and c^d be considered 
resources- People can also be resources, as long as they are not parC of 
th? nvost basic types of personnel commonly found in' schools. ' For e^amplej 
tlie elf m entary school counselor can b6 a valuable resource to a teacher, ' 
particularly a' teacher who has trouble "understanding the - behavior of a 
- child. However, . the school and the classroom could function even if the 
counseloi; were not available. ..Thus, the counselor is not a necessary part 
of the minimal school environment, but rather a hu man ./resource available 
to both teachers £(nd students^ Even m oney can be a resource. Once the 
basic bi4s ar^ p^id that aVe^ nec|«sary to keep t%e school minimally 



operadonal, any money 'that is u«ecl in any type of discretionary sense 



would be considered a resource. 
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Su m m dry ^ 

' Simply stated, anything that is not a necessity for the practice of 
education at ony level would be considere^^ a resource. Sometime;^ resources 
are liew, and eventually become necessities, e.g., a| new set of basal- 
readers may initially "be soen^as.a resource, but soon become so integral ^to 
the operation of a classroom that they are consid^e^red a . b.asic tool of the 
trade. At other times, a rtisource can be quite cQmmonly available, but 
used as a "reserve source," e.g., a cassette . tape recorder- In the latter 
Instance, they do not beC:ome a basic necessity. 

The concept of a resoyrte has been presented in a simplifted form in 
order to point out the basic distinction between a resource and a non- 
resource. ^ Although probably helpful, this concept ^ has di.stinct 
limitations concerning its helpftflness in understanding, and more 
importantly, ^ improving thk' practice^ of education. The -rem'ainder of this 
paper will build ox\ this concept, and work toward a ^ m ore thorough, 
complt^te. and powerful undferstanding of educational resources, . 
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, ' THE.CI^ASSIFICATION OP RfcSOURCES 

While the fir^t part of this paper wfli? devoted to devej-dping the 
concept of an educational resource, this section will deal with the quali- 
tative aspects. In or^der to)>erform this task, it seems logical to attempt 
to inlpQse a structure On different kinds of resources- o'.n a way that will 
facilitate communication . > Because of the -almost infinite number of 
possible resgurcc^s, it is unlikr,ly that a highly precise and a>l-in6 lu& i ve 
order 'can be es t abli sKc'cC" "R^^^ 

a precise" '^langi^age of resources" i% most likely the development of a 
category system. The focus of this category system will be a- very general 
approach to resources in education/ • ^ 

V 

Print - rc ^sburce s . These are educational, resources that fflre 

constructed by the hso of a printing, process, and consist of Ij^ther 
verbal' or visual ^ symbols on paper. Pript ^resources are^ 

indiscriminate in terms of length; forma't, or. content. Exehnples of 
print; resources include handouts, pamphlets, books, and monographs. 

Non- pr 1 nt resour ces . These educational resources are constructed to 
tranj^mit cither visual, verbal, or auditory symbols that are in'^other 
than' print form. Like print '-resburc'es , non-print ' resources are 
indiscriminate iry^ttfrms ' o f length, for^mat, or content. Examples 
include ahdio or videotape, film, photographs, and transparencies. 

- ' Elec tronic/mcchanical resourced . These types of resources are those 
that can be used to facilitate the use of *or f abrica te pr ij;it or non-- 
print resources, or can b(^ used direc t ly as^a medium of ^teaching an(J 
learning. They ^re mechanical in nature, and are 'typic^ally referred 
to as 'Miardw^re . " Example? s o f mechanic a 1 resources inc ludq 
projectors, video (Equipment, tape recorders, ca leu J.ab>£s , and* 
compute rs . y 

■ - - ■ \ ■ ■ . .. • 

Management res ou r c e s ♦ These r^soiirces are mental cons tructiohs that 
may or. may not require the dse of other resources, and ^re designed to 
improve, facilitate, or make more efficient an educational endeavor. 
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.Examples of managemont re^outrcos * inc lude grouping plans, ot^gc'rva- 

tloaal schemes, taxonomies, and .sj>6cific toachii^g strategics. 

Although the product of human minds, management resources ar^ 

• • ■ - . « 

characterized by not being embedded within a human being. 

. Intact resources . This type of oxcsource is flexib le in nature, and 
consists of a variety of commodities not typically thought of as an 
educational rOs^ource, but that can be used a^ a currency of exchange 
for, or medium for the improvement, fac i tat ion , and/or 'implementa- 
^tion ol an educational endeavor. Examples of intact resources 
include time,* money, and space. 

IlumAn ro sou roes . Probfa^y the^Xji^pst ^ complex of the educational 

resources arc those that are embedded in the skilki of a human being* 

♦ 

The^ skills embedded in human resources take no particular form, but 
this type of resource is usually accessed through 'the use of a 
consultant, a collegial relationship, -the 'Exposure to an expert, or a 
variety of other human interactions- , ' - . 

i^^ This system should -be considered a sj.mple category system with -a 

hierarchicaT flavor. It is not a pure hierarchy because each category does 

not s^sume the category ( ies ). that precedes it. Rather, it is a system 

that has beep designed to describe educational resources in a manner-that 

will make conununicat ion ifbout them easier and' more precise, 

» 

The Range of Application of Resources / 

Although not • a pure hierarchy, the category system ptesented above 
d^cs have a flow related to the variety of applications a type of resource 
may possess. This "flow" Augurs for the maintenance of the order in>»fffich 
they are presented. Succinctly, as one moves from print upwa/d toward 
human res9'urces, the range of applications tends to move from narrow to ^ 
broad. Thusr, a management intact , or human resource appears to have a 
brbader range of potential applications than does a print, non-print, or 
. electronic/mechaaical resource^. This t^lationship between resource and 
range of applications is graphically presented in Figure !• For example, 
although 'a book (piSint resourqe), or a film (non-print resource) cjui^b^ 
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An Estimate of the Relationship of ^the Range of 
Applications and the Types' of Educational Resources 



used in a variety of ways as an instructional resource, there are distinct 
Limitfltjons. A book ci\n only be read, and rt film can only be viewed. .It Ls 
true- that a creadvG teacher can do many things subsequent to the reading 
or the viewing, and to tlunt extent, the range of opplicationa is broader 
Xhan a single posyibility. However, money (intact resource), or an art 
speciaLijst '(human resource) can be used I'n an almost infinite number of 
vays to enhance the instrucdonal program in a classroom. Thus,- the range-^ 
of applications- is much broader. 

It. appears that the relationslup pn^sonted. in Figure 1 suggests that 
"higher level" resources, though- they may be more powerful and helpful ixy 
educational activities, may also be more di-fficult to identify and to 
understand. This probably occurs because' anticipatetl use vis, determined 
prior to the solicitation of the _;ressfv^t5e;e..__. T^«?' . wl\en-; the tei^cker obfaihs 
..the $25, he/shGmny havC; \nko,^Kl-y " dGc'nled that,\tlio m'ondy 'will be - iisOd'^t^O'''i^^.. 
library books. It would probably be more ct)Ml^5ngiri:g^^-.if ^ teacher 
aware of the availability of a resource, and had,, to. create " and m ake ' 
judgments abolJt /license ways In which that resource could be used- This, 
perhaps, speaks to tlie structure of schools and to the way resources are 
conceWualiz^^ ./incj^ used, -an issue that will .be addressed later in this 
papeiJ 

V 

Sum m ary ^ s ' ' 

Thus far this paper has presented a conceptualization of • an 
educational - resource, and lias provided a category system for qualitatively 
understanding resources. Obviously; it makes sense to integrate the two 
concepts, thus making it possible to -talk about print resources, human 
resources, and others. It is also possible to talk about the basic 
necessities of instruction that may be of the print, non-print, or other' 
variety. 

With this level, of understanding about educational resources, it is 
appropriate to selectively peruse the literature in order to develop a " 
better understanding of iiow resources arc used in . ele mentary/secondary 
education, as well as teacher eductition. * 



•THE ' USE OK RESOURCiiiS ' 



• . .T^is 'almost irnf)l!>8s i^b le lo explore the pse-of resources -in teache^ 

education withpul^v exH^orlng; their use in tea<^hing. ^ Hcjwev§.r , • 'the use ^of 

r'GSOurces 'in c lass rooms, by, elementary and s^fco«dary , teacher's is a topic far 

too -bro^af for the .^copc of.'this papen:. In ot:dcr to establish the' focus- for 
^ , . \ .r . - ^ ^ • , « ^ " ' 

this paper, it is helpful to address the par^idigm pre;?ented itt Figure. 2. 

- As 6an easily be noted, the use of. resoiU^fces in the instruction of* 

...c.hjl^rgn is a primary ro]i^^. oi elpietit-axyj^ secondary .teachers -Taachens 

,also have the respons ibi^'^i'by of providing resour.eies to childr'^i ^hat will 

help them lev^irn indep^jnden^.t ly . . 

" ^, ' , » ■ 

: ^ The role of the teacher educato'r, on the other hand, is to either use 

mate^iVs in working directly with teachers in tV^chfer education programs, 
or^to aid teachers ih .the more efficient use of njaterials. dea-igned fOr 
children, In recent years, probably due to' the emerging popillarity .of 
teacher centers, teachers themselves appear to be assuming a teJthet edu- 
cation role. Evidence of this can be found by visiting teacher centers and 
dbserving teachers helping other teachers, often in the area of facilita- 
ting a teacher's use of new or different materials with children. 

The purpose of presenting this paradigm is tojielp establish the focus 
for this paper. Although a brief foray into the area of resource use -in 
.(ilementariy and secondary classrooms will be taken, the primary fo^us will 
.be on the use of resources in teacher education. This will include an in- 
d^epth look at the use of resources in preservice teacher education, 
followed by an £^xploration of the use of resources in^inservice education. 
Special attention will'be paid to the role of resources in teacher centers. 

j 

Resourpe s in Elementary and Secondary Education ' \ 

The definition provided for resourccxs in this paper has n'bt commonly 
been used in /Research. Thus, one must "read between the lines'- andVmake 
ju'dg^mfents concerninjj the applicability of^^res^aVch to the use of resources 
in Elementary and s^jcondary educa^tion. In general," the limited research in 
-this area focuses on the. use of materials' — typically of the print and non- 
print variety. Thus, unless , otherwise stated, one can accept that the data 
presented here do not focus, on e lec tronic/mechaniciil , management; intact, 
or human resources, The data do, however, provide information that will 
allow for judgments that will be helpful in later sections of this paper* 
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Jhc d/it,a Us^ed to provide {ilimpsG of the ust* of rcsourAea in 
elementary and secondary ochools were dr/iwn from one 3tudy ^ind a compre*- 
henevve, rGvN:<:r of th(? liter^iClire rolatad to ma tier iv^ Is use in clas'srooms- 
The study, perform^id by the Educationnl Products' Inl^ormatibn Exchtinge 
Tnstirtutc (KPIE) in 1977, was entitled J*A Study of the Nature And" Quality 
of ^ the Instructional Materinls Most UvSdd'by Teachtsrs and Lear^ier^/* The 
literature reView, pcrforu^ed by C. Yarger and Mint?: (1977) lyis. ent^t^cd ''A 
Litfvrature Study Related to the Us*^c of Mate^rials in ^hc Classsroom. * 

Data for the Ef 10 study were gath^ercd. between 1 974'' and^ 1976 . 
Succinctly, 29,000 te.achers v^ere contacted mid provided quest ionnai'Aes 
that focused on the l# involvement with materials in their instruK:tional 
roles. Slightly over 12/000 responded to the survey, represen t^ing all 
grade levels, K-12. A slumnary of the important findings \f^om that study 
included — ^ 

• The ui^c offprint ^nc\ non-print materials ty pica 1 1 y* consumes tlie major- 

ity of time in K-12 classrooms. ' . " ^ - 

• School districts expend approximately og^ percent ofS^heir budget to 

pui>cliase materials. ^ , - 

• Slilghtly less than half of 'the classroom teach^ors' responding to the 

purvey' s ta ted * that they h;jd little or no role in choosing the 
materials that they are required to use. 

• ' Little if any training is provided^ to help teachers use materials 

e f f ec t ive ly , 

• Those teachers who are involved in the sglec'tion of materials for 

school distric^j spend very little time at the task. 

• ^Teachers arcf^ not provided with training or other strategies that would 

allow them to evaluate or select materials appropriately. 

• Non-print materials constitute about ,1/3 of the materials used in 

elementary and secondary classrooms, yet teacher s ^-Jw^r^nable to 
identify materials other than \6m\\ films tl)at h^ve recently, been 
used. 

• Very few teachers address the problem of the "goodness of fit" between 

thoir teaching styles, the materials that they are using, and the 
abilities of their students. 



jl^'^Intece^tingly , tV\o KPJE #tudy did /npy f^AUe ."on. / Dea,cher-roacle 
rc/ources — a raison d'etre for t\fe, n^wly-eiiu^ rg.lrtg t;<!{i9ner jC:ehter niovrement. 

fthei", - .the study focused . on if'^Q' use of bi>uil and supplementary texts, 
films, Isn^es, transparencies, dittos^ and qKpOit; such print -and nan-^print * 
materiarv<j. ^ In fact, alt>hoifgh A^er?' iY^txo jyay. to be sure, on^ gets the 
distinct impression that educ/»t i.onal rescaychers have a very constrictive 
view of resourocs.* 

Regardless, certain impressions arc fjery important in the consider- 
atrioTi of enhancing the use of resources in /c lassrooms . Fii-s t , one gets the-' 
impression that if al,! t-e^^jourccs were stripped . from teachers; they would 
have tittle knowledge ,^bout how to. interact ^Hth their students; i.e., 
'•^things'* are used by teachers the vasft majority .of tlie tfme in their: 
instruction of children. Sc(cond, and ttli^s does extend beyond the inj(»orma~^ 
tion provided, there is a vague impresiion that teachers are not terribly 
selective or critical of the materiajs/that arc available for them t"^^ use. 
When one consiVlers the facC that man)/ elementary teachers must work with 
small^ groups^ of children while " ir^vdlving*' the bulk^ of the class, th>at 



impression is not surprising. 
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Thus, two implications fon /the enhanced use of resources m 
elementary and secondary cVassroon^ /jcem clear. First, there is a distinct 
need to conceptualize and hotter in^erstand the nature^ of resources, their 
Intended use with chiJLdren, and l/heir efficacy. This heed is Cinder score^ 
wlien one cons i dcrs the depehdenc^: of teachers on a variety' of commodji t ies ^ 
to aid Xhem in their ini^truct ionjil tasks. Second, teachers appear to need 
help in learning l^^ow'to use rescjurces that may be availabl^S^;^ them. The 
knowledge that teachers are dcjpendent j^on resources, and tha^ the need 
Exists for training programs help them evaluate and use learning aids 
appropriately, certainly undersfcores the need for a more thorough approach 
to understanding and pjromot ingJ the use of resources in classrooms. 

The C. Yarger* and Mintz/ study took A different approach. ^JThey 
identified and analyzed 26 diiffercnt studies that in one way or another 
dealt with vthc use of rosoirces .(i.e.,^ materials) in elementary and 
secondary classrooms.. Again, the studies reviewed by G. Yarger and Mi^ntz 
focused on print and/non-print 'resources . - 

The studies were categorized' into four different areas, including the 
materials used in the classroom, the influence of materials on 



^natruccip'nhl cotUeab, the ineioence of materials on' t«4hec8' decisions 
about 'laa't ruction, and how inat<yria,l3 influence stud^^ learning. These 
/ teWacchers^ arrived at scvera.! interesting cone l^siorts ' and translated 
tho$9;do.Ulua[Qn8 into inipl icat ions that cah be u^efu| /orVfuture research 
and for pfogrom development. Among the most 'important of their findings- 
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• Evun thoufth the seioction of material«^f^r c lassrooiii use is crucial, it 

has neither been a topic of -serioxis i<iquiry,. nor has \% been a problem 

: . .... ■. ... : . . .. ./ - .„ r' 

.that lias been squarely addressed by the educational community, 
especially teachers. This is 'particularly important, when one con- 
siders that teathers" and chiL^ren devote the bulk of their time to 
working with materials, ^anc/ when one considers the multitude bf 
materials . ttint. are ai!.a i labl/e for use. 
'• Wft'hin the r^sourcXs cor/inuum, they discovered that not ^j^y do 
teachers relV heavily on*^ the use of printed materials, but that tWse 
materials ttijul to influence in very important ways the instructional 

•' • content of tile classroom. ' ■ ' . 

•',*,' ■ . • ' . ^ 

• There appear to be teacher pers-'oi^ali ty and/or cognitive variables 

suggfcsting that teachers instruct differently with the same 
materiala, and that they select and use supplemental materials 
di^f ferent l|r. • . • . . , 

.» tn a- less jt^ian direct way, it appears t;hat materials may well bave an 
^ effect onlstudent achievement.' 

• Finally,^ byjjeariy an/ dimension, there is a paucity of . and need for 

. teacher tVaining in not only the selection and evaluation of 

. .-■ materials, but also in the variety of alternatives in the way that 
they arc used. 

^G. Y.arger and Mint?, ,". consis tent with the EPIE study, underscore Che 
importance of resources in ^tlie classroom (mostly print • ma ter ia Is ) , the 
pervasiveness of their use, and the lack of training for teachers to deal 
with materials in ^ an efficient way. Additionally, ■ their analysis 
highlights, the tremendous Variety df resources that are available for 
teachers tp use. Although these two. studies did not deal directly with 
resources tis 'defined in this paper, the implications that can be drawn from 
them would be equally or more important for anyone attempting to enhance 



r 

^thc/u9Q' of rcoQurccs La elementary aiHl-sccoadviry claysropius , It would *c 
s^iy that jesources ^^^^^ av^llnblfe, but tjiat more ^ire needed. 
Fi\^,rCher, it is safe to assume^ th^t /^ace resources are available they will 
be .used, and', finally, that, a gr^^at deal of training t\eeda to occur in 



ordc^r f^r mate^rials tp be scVo/ted, evaluated, constructed, lind used 
appropr i,a te ly . , y . - ^ • - 

Finalmly, one important pofnt4 necdg to, be ma^e. The fact that 'the 
cited resea rch focuses on print and' i\on-"print resources does not mean that 
oth<5r resources a,fe not available and used in classrooms- Rather, it mearls 
ttiat e Icc t ronic/mecl^anica 1 , management , intact , and human resources as 
'auch^^ have tibt beeti the target of seric/us study. For Example, in the 
domain of electronic/mechanical resources, tl\ere are closets full of 
machines as c'ammo\i as tape recorders Vnd as sophisticated as Language 
Masters. ''TeacheV--proof *' curricu^^a are and have been available for many 
years. Flexible scheduling, open space schools, and team teaching have 
been used in a variety of situations. Finally, human re^sources such a$ 
teather aides have been and are currently available to teaichers, 

* * 
Context for Kxp lori ng the Use of Resources in Teach ery Educat ion 

Teacher education is a multi-faceted if not many~splendored ,endeavor- 
Broadly speaking, the field is thought of in terms of- either . preservice or 
mservice teacher education. Preservice teacher education is de,fined as 
that period of training prior to the procurement of the initial teaching 
certificate or license* Typically , this takes place within the context of 
an undergraduate degree pr^ram- t> « 

Inservice education is somewhat more difficult to understand, and has 

" . ■ . . . / . ' ' ■ 

profited or suffered from many different definitions. This'wrtter prefers 

to take a rather broad perspective, leaning on Has(ii^j|io offers the follow-^ 

ing short definition: "Broadly conceived, inservice education includes 

all activities engaged._in by the professional personnel rduring' their 

service and designed^o contribute t'o improvement on the job" ( 1957, 

13). Although at first reading this definition appears to be very broadj' 

it does nonetheles/i provide somp useful constraints. It includes all 

categories of professional' personnel^, but only l^mt>races those who ate 

actively employed; Likewise, all types of inservice activity are covered, 

but only if they/ are intended to "contr^ibXite to improvemeat on the job," 
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within the broad Raraiiii^ters of inscrvice educationy 5ne can consider 
teacher center.^. Teacher centers haS^e 'variously been thought, of as 'a 
delivery mechantsrn, a concept, a place, an ideology., and probably other 
things a;? well,* 'For purpose^i of this paper, teacher centers will be 
considered'a rather spec valized subset of inservicc^ education, . generally 
'focusing on classroom teachers, and providing programs that are directly* 
linked to the improvement of classroom practice. Teacher centers have hi 
defined as "...a plaee, in situ, or a changing loca'tion, which devMops 
d irec led a t t^V^: improvement of classr^^^^ .whi/h„_the_ 
participating personnel have^ an opportunity to share successes ,* to utilize 
a wide range of educational resources, an.d to receive training 
specifically related to , their most pressing ins trqc t ibndl problems'* 
(Sphmiedor and Yargcr^ 1974, p. ^ 6-)- Throughout the remainder of this.- 
paper, teacher centers will be dealt with as a part of inservice educatiort. 
Where appropriate, special roles and cha^victeristics associated With 
teacher ^cen ters will be specified. / , / 

The next two sections of this paper' (resources in preserv/ce and 
inservice ^educat ion) wi 1 1 be based primarily on information .from four 
sources, though bi,ts and pieces will be taken from other sourofes as well. 
First, data taken from a national aMjdy of preservice e'duca't ion . CJoyce , 
Yarger,; Howey, Harbcck, and Kluwin, .1 977) will be used, followed by data 
from a comprehensive survey of inser^vice education (.Yarger,^ Howey,^ and 
Joyce, 1980), Additionally, information wifl be used that was gathered in 
.a field test^ in preparation for an ongoing research project that now exists' 
with the federally funded Teachjer Centers Program' (Yarger and Mertens, 
1979). Finally, information that resulted from a content analysis of over 
400 proposals submitted for the first competition for teacher cen ters will 
be used (Yarger and Mertens, 1980). Although none of these studies focXised 
exclusively, or jivi^n primarily) on the use of resources in teacher 
education, in each instance .data about resources' were gathered. Thus, 
although learning about the .state of the scene of resources in teacher ' 
education will^be data based, it will also be necessary to reflect on these 
data, a^nd go beyond the information given. 

The framework for looking at the use of resources in preserv^ice and 
inscrvice teacher education will focus an attempt to understand the 
perflt>ective of tMe field; i.e., the manner and level of importance in which 
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resource* ^iro' vieweU. Th is ' wi 1.1* followoa- by an A^sment of^he 
availability of resources, and finally with an estimate of how frequently 
resources are used. Subsequently, an analysis will be made o'f'all of the 
inft)rination presei'vted in 'this paper, ^ and implications for future program 

development will be highlighted. . - " ' • . 

' . . ' ' s • • - 

Rcvsourct^s in Prcsarvice Tcacber Education . • ' .' 

•It is important and^ necesa^iry" to foray into the world of the use of 
- resources... in preservicc educatioti, because it,-ia the -progranv graduates in 
this area that, in fact, . become candid-ates for inservicc teacher 
•education. Thus, orie^can expect' that the common history o^^eservice 
students influences the range of expectations, and the rahge(jF res6urcos 
that they are exposed to and have expertise in using. This ib particularly 
. the case when one , considers tliat recent research has demonstrated that 
V preservice teacher education programs tend to be standiir'dized throughout 
the country (Yarger and Joyce, 1977). Additionally, an increasing number 
of programs are being developed where preservice teachers and inservice 
teachers receive the same training. Th is . wou Id cer ta inly be the 'case in 
teacher education programs designed to ^^nfiance the use ' of resources in 
classrooms as this is not likely to be part of the standardized preservice 
teacher training curriculum. 'Thus, as the twig is bent, so grows the tree. 
An understanding of the perspective toward, availability, and use of 
resources in preservice teacher education will lead . tQ a better under- 
standing of the inservice domain. 

Ppfs pective . It is difficult to discern a perspective among pre- 
service t^a.cfher -educators concerning the use of and training for the use of 
resources in the/Tr programs. . 'Probably, the best source of "avant garde" 
thought would cxfme from a perusal of the literature on competency based 
teacher education (CBTE). This is the case because of the suppose^dly -high' 
demands on new resources in order, to develop atid implement these programs. 

Clearly, the language of CBTE is far more pervasive than is the 
implementation, at least that level of implementation which requires the 
use of resources. - Most of the teacher educators surveyed in the fetudy 
spoke of their involvement a^t one level or another in the development and 
implementation of CBTE 'programs, yet when queried concerning how these ' 
program^were implemented, it became apparent that it was old wine in new 

v7 
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linguistic bottles (j6>)ce et al., 1977 , . ;138-1A7 ) • It' would appear that 
teacher educators have idarned to talk the language 6f CBTE^ but^ they h.five 
,not learned how to play the, 'game io terms, of program development ^ and 
implementation. Cbmpcteacy based teacher education purports to^ demand 
•6'uch innovations as student tracking systems, individualized instructional 
modules, flexible use of time, and increased use of mechanical resources. 
The rh<>t^oric in model program desri^i.ptions i,s replete with* these 
talismans. This type of preseryice pro^^am should, in fact, place heav;^ 
cfbmands on the 4ise of all types of resources , particularly 'those of th^ 
electronic/mechanical, management, and intact vai^iety. But, according- to 
professors who teach in 3uch programs, the most common mode' of operation 
has bee\ the development of print, and in a few, cases , non-~ptint resources. 
In fact, one gets the distinot impression that teacVier educators perhaps 
have been forced to talk the language of a CBTE, butMiever really wanted to 
play the game . \ ' ^ ^ 

This poirft'has perhaps been made more, unders tandable by an analysis of 
prcservice teacher -education thjxt pinpointed its extreme labor intensive- 
ness (Yarger and Joyce, 197-7), Prcservice teacher educators seem to exude 
an aura o.f ^he Ip ing , and thus focus heavily on the ii^^terper sona 1 contacts 
they have with their students* " Although this does not preclude a 
progressive perspective towawl the deve lopmeVi t , use , and training' in the^ 
area of resources-, it certainly does not^.augur well fob tl\eir. inclusion. 
Thus, one would probably ,se lec t the term "limited," oi? even "primitive," to 
describe the perspective held by preServir;e teacher educators toward the 
use of a full spectrum of resources in their ^program, ' 
^ Availability . If, in fa^t, the assessment presentecf above" concerning 
the perspective -of prcservice teacher educators toward resources is 
aG<:urate, one would not expect to find an abundance of resources available 
in preservice programs. Although the data are practical ly nil7 there is 
little to suggest that such an analysis is, in fact, incorrect. As will be 
seen in the' next section of <this paper, the data that do exist on t-he use of 
resources are fairly consistent with the best estimate of the availability 
of resources. In fact, conversations with teache? educators leads one to 
believe those resource's that are used are obtained '^through personal 

and individual effort, rather than being available by] virtue of the 
program. ^ -"^ 
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If ona looks .closely at tha content: of preoefvic^e training programs,^ 
. - it becomes apparent that little U any training is" ~Kovidecl ooncernidg' the " 
develofunont,. selection' or use of r<?9ourcetr. . There 'm*y or ,«ay notUe a • 
course ,'n the of -aUdiovjsua I equipment.-. Occas iona Uy.' one finds *a. 

limited cesource center where pre«ervice st^.dents 6ati go a .ill utilize such 
' equipment as, primary typewriters, ditto machines, photo, copiers, and in' 
'some cases laminating machines. I3e>^ond that,' there is little^to observe 
, that lends one to believe that -the availability of a • wide range of 
resoprces i? evident. Again, it should be stressed drat when resouT-ces ar^ 
u^ed; they are likely being used because the individual teacht^r educator- 
has put forth 'the effort necessary to .obtain them. 

U«e_^ f resource s. As one might expect from the preceding paragraphs, 
the use of resources in preservice teacher education can be characterized 
as ••unextensive." In queries of both preservice teacher educators and 
preservice teacher, education students (Joyce et aU , 1977 , p. 61^^it bee. 
. clear that the resources that are used t^nd to be of the. print and nc 
print varieties, with some u,se of simple management resources (trfxonon^^s 
of objectives,' observational schemes), and a few e lec t ron ic /mechan ica I' 
resources (e.g., aUdio and videotape equipment ) . There is some fugitive / 
evidence that teacher educators do create some of their own print resources 
(e.g.,- dittos), and, on some occasions, management resource^.transmit ted " 
via. print (e . g.^, exercised , observational schemes).* The f oc i / however , of 
the. preservice teacher education program tends' to J,e a combination of 
rather s t.inda rd i zed class attendance, individual consultation, and class- 
room observation. 

V 

When both students and teacher educators were queried concerning ' the 
medium^ for' communication in the evaluation of student teaching, t^Te 
results wcire not Surprising. Clearly, the standard Currency of- exchange 
for the cvaluatic^n of^tudent teaching is the time-honored observation 
y (Joyce et al., 1977, p. 10). Although this experience is ripe for the use 
of a variety of resources, one' finds . little to sugge.st the use of. either 



non- 



* Fugitive ^.vidence in this case refers to flyers, advertisements and 
brochures circulated by a variety of preservice teacher education 
programs. 
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elec tronic/n\eLchan 1 ca I , management , /.|^r rntact resourcea. Rather, the mode 
is 'probably for the • supe rvisor to ob'serve the^ 4>re9ervic^ teacher in^'an 
^rinstruc t iona 1 settirTg, and to . par t ic ipute in a conference .afterwards. 
Occasionally, obsetrvat lon^l 'ins txumehts will be uaed in order to provid^' 
more accurate .feedback. 'fHis,* howe^^er, tends not to be the norm. Finally, 
preservite students report that they ^Jj*equent ly use resources, in order to, 
prepare themselves and' to prepare materials for their student teaching 
assignment (Joyce et al., 1977., p. 56). However, this tends to happpen 
serendipitous ly , and usually is ^nor pTirt of the ^preservic^"" ^ t 
program. In fact, where this does occur, it' usually can be more closely 
related to the ambiance of the participating school oV to the classroom 
teacher, than to any programmatic aspect of their training. 

Summary . Tt fippears that- instructional resource?} are not integral, 
aspects of preservicc teacher education. The perspective in the field 
tends to be limited, tfie availability constrained, .and the use "unexten- 
sive.^ Rather, teacher e>ducator3 appear to have a perspective toward their 
task that requ i res a great deal of ^ interpersonal conuiiunica t ion and 
personal involvement. » Thus, preservice teacher education can be 
characterized as labor intensive, particularly when thought of in relation 

, to a characterization of resource intensive. ' Even in the domain of 

I*- 1 » ^ * . « 

. competency based teacher education, (in endeavor that offers fruitful 

grounds for. the use of resources, preservice teacher education appears to 

be much moVe involved with the language than with the practice. Finally, 

V 

those familiar with the , field of preservice teacher education will usually 
state quite clearly that there is a natural (and in some cases they will 
state legitimate) resistance to the- use of resources in their endeavor. 
Rather, they tend to view their students as neophytes in need of a great 
deal of rn ter^rsoa^l contact and support. Further, these teacher 
educators tend to view the use of resources as inhibiting to this perceived 
need for interpersonal contact and support. Perhaps the day will come when 
pr^e'-^service teacher educators can view resources -as commodities that will 
free thenr for more focused indirvidual help, bu^ that- <Vay has not yO^et 
arrived . • ; 
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Iho-Jlgg of Resources in Inservice Teacher li?(lucqtion 

In genetnl, there , nro more . da U available concerning the use of 
resources in inservi.ce education. Additionally, as a (natter of general 
theme, one gets the distinct impression that inservice teacher education 
^ is more.aHvanaed in its -recognition of. training for, Ul use.of resources. 
One is not Med to believe that Jhe integration of resources into the 
ins^rvice endeavor "is ^ spec tacu lar , only that' there appears to-be more 
sensitivity to and aw^^reness of the importance of resources in the training 
-. of expetienced professionals. Clearly"; there" is a gre"at" deal of room for 
creativity and .improvement. ' 

In this section, teacher centers will be, ^nsidered a part of 
inservice' teacher education, except where it malcQs sense to treat them 
individually. ^Remember, teacher centers can best be thought of as a label 
which denotes /ne aspect of inservice teacher edi^cati^n. Although fuzzy at 
best, the not/q*i <? f a teacher center does bring to the" fore certain images 
that will wa/r^nt specification as perspective, availability, Ld use of 
resources adfe /explored . " 

Pe£spe/yive. There can be no doubt that both teacl^frs and teacher 
educators JiL resourtcs as important in inservice activities* (Yarger and 
Mcrtens, IJjS , 1980). This is particularly the case within teacher 
centers, /liat is less than clear, however, is whether or not resources are 
viewed aHn integral part of program development in inservice education. 
Rather, one suspects that t.eachers and teacher " educators alike. want 
resources available to them, particularly in teacher centers, but for the 
most part view them as commodities to be used primarily with children 
rather than with adults. Thus, if one views inservice education, as the 
■ provision 'of resources for teachers to plan and develop programs for 
children, then resources are probably quite veil integrated. If, however, 
one views the former ns materials provision for instruction, and views 
inservice as a distinct and separate endeavor where programs are planned 
for teachers, then the perspective concerning resources is murky. 

In order to. better understand how resources are viewed in teacher 
centers, one can turn to ,the analysis of .407 teacher center proposals. 
Over half of the proposals claim that development of materials and 
curriculum d^evelopment (both of which need resources) were' central to '] 
their programs. In fact, in listing t;heir purposes, materials and 
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<:ucr.i.culuni dcve lopmerM: ranketl second and- fifth, respectively, out 6^_^ 
eleven possible opeions (Yarger and Mertens, In Press— 1980) . The 
proposals were, however,, not'at all precise in specifying how the training 
would occur where tfiese resources were to be u^ed. 

Interestingly, these same proposals^ specified quTte frcqviently some 
creative ideas concerning the use of intact ^resources . There were many 
idea's concerning the use of space that transcend what one noriial-ly finds-in 
s.chools. Additionally, many of the proposals specified creative use of in- 

achool .t;ime for- pro f ess idnai- development activities.. 

l^ien the budgets of these proposa Is 'were analyzed, the importance ^of 
.print, non-print, and o lec tron ic /mechan ica 1 resources -was evident (Ya,rger 
.and Mortens, In Press — 1980). The budgets we're reple^te with long lists of 
a vgrieity of diff'eren^ kinds of resources.- In some cases, in f t , tj\e ^' 
acquisition of resourfces^ constituted a major portion of the budget. 
Tracing these- r^uests backward into, the "proposal, however, a very 
different picture emefg^ed. In few instances was - there any/inf ormat ion 
concerning how resources were to be used io professional duvelopmont" 
programming. Thus, one gets the impression that those working in teacher 
centers arc sensitive to the need for resou rces , ' bu t less than thoughtful 
about how they can ha used to^best advantage in teacher training programs.,. 
In fact, one suspects' tliat many of tlie resources that are listed are for 
use with children in classrooms rather than for use with teachers in 
inservice programs. Regardless, ^ere were many , suggestions of services 
for matching materials with tea<^hers, for advisories to help .teachers 
develop materials, for use of video and audid tape equipment, for mini 
ints designed to hel^. feachers develop materials, and for a variety of 
otherN^eas as well. Clearly, ,if nothing more, the importance of resources 

ha-s beenr^TroKnized. 1 „ 

/ Data from the inserjp^ice study (Yarger et al., In Press — 1980) are both 

more limited and more vague on this topic. The use of resources in 
' . inservice _ education was not - a prirife area of inquiry, thus one must 

interpret to obtain an impression. The impression obtained suggests that 
inservice teachers in general view.A*ie activity to be much \\\o\ related to 
' - ; the solving of pres.sing instructional problems, and focus to a great extent 

on' having access to an expert consu.ltant in the classroom (typically 
thought of as being another teacher). Tlie extent to which the use of 
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resources .could be helpful in solving instructional problems Is the likely 
extent to which they would be u.sed. . There is 'little' in these data > to 
suggest that inservicc teachers view \earning. about ' resources , leariying 
how to evaluate resources, or learning how to use resources in the- class- 
•room, as a 'pressing issue i.n>itself. Thus, it would appe^f^hat the use of 
resources is viewed as secondary to;the pra-inflry problems pC the improvement 

of instruction. * s ' 

• ■ ' • ■ ■ ^ ' . t- 

. . 'In terms of an overal 1 - per 9pec tive , the best r,^t^at can be said is that 

there appear? to be-, a vague recognition of the- -need -for resources in 

inservice eduOition, . but -little understanding^ of how to ro about 

selecting, evaluating; and using res(^urces appropriate'ly as a training 

device. This probably suggests ^ readiness on the part .pf those involved 

•-in ij-iservice education to more seriously consider the problem of resource 
utilization, and, in fact, teacher centers may "be 'init ia t ing aKmoveijient to 
fill this void. However, in order to do so,- it appears likeiy'~^hat the 
problem wLl^havo to be onc~"ountered from a "practical use'' point of view" 
or it will fall on. deaf e&rs.^ In other words, if'^one wants to enhance' the 
thinking about and us^ -of reso^irces vin inservice education, one must 
address the problem from the point of view of the classroom teacher and the 
needs expressed by that teacher. n ' " • 

/ Avail ability of r esources . Historically; most have thought of 
inservice education as classes convened either on a college campus, or at 
some site in a school -district. Rarely has anyone thought of plry^cal 

•space designed exclusively for thte facilitation of inservice activities. 
Teacher centers pcrsowel appear to ^ve changed their way of thinking 
about this topic, viewing space as art important resource to be use"d. In 
fact, in well ovor half of the propdWl^ that were analyzed, a separate ' 
space'was claimed for the' program (Va^rggf and Mer tens , 'l9aO) ^ Typically, 
the space was to be devoted for use as a professional and/oV curriculum 

library, a materials or curriculum development center,, .or as an. equipment 

center. Occasiona I ly , ' i t was proposed that suc^ cref'ative ' technblogies as 

computers be used in tlieso sites. ' ' ■ • 

In operation, many, teacher 'oenters, and others inservice programs as"^ 

well, demons-trate . the use of electronic/mechanical resources in the 

inservice activity. 'The most frequently used elec tr'bnic/me^hanica). 

resources consisted of laminators, photo copiers, -ditto machines, and 
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typewriters (Yarger ^and Hertens, 1979, i>. '81). Interest ing ly , many of 
thase ele«tttonic/niechanical resources were not acquired throug+i a typical 
requisition via in.s t i tu t ionhl budget, but rather were acquired in ad hog 
and informal ways. This is a result of the fact that little money (another 
resource) is typically available for inservice programs. 

The resources described in the preceding paragraphs are usually seen 
as free , float ing in nature, available for teachers and teacher eclucators to 
use for whatever purpose they determine. There is little evidence to 
suf?g^s£ that the use of resources is .planned in the develop>nent of more 
traditional i-nservice activities (i.e., courses , workshops , seminars). An 
inl»eresting phenomenon is occurring where traditional delivery mexhanisms 
f6r inservice aVe seen as discrete from resource abundant environments 
whore teachers and teacher educators are- free to select, choose, and 
utilize (^mmoditics in a variety o f unde terminecl wa'ys . Probably the most 
common resources for traditional activities arc print and non-print 
^terials^consis t ing of books^ dittoed handouts, and films. 
- , Teacher centers appear to be -sensitive to the need for utilizing human 
'resourcfs as well. Ih the study of eight teacher centers conducted ^in the 
spring of^l979, financial support was devoted to securing human resources, 
usually as part of a matching teacher with resource program, lis a lead^er in 
materials development activities, or as a morn generalized consultant 
(Yarger and Mcrtcns , - 197^, p. 75). In j^ome cases, however, the 
"expertness*' of the human resource is unclear. In fact, in some ca^es. the 
services provided by the rbsource may be such mundane things as the 
delivery materials to classrooms. In this case, one wquld suspect that 
some ty.pe of basic professional need is being served by the human resource, 
rather than osing the resource to provide for teachers new and unique 
experiences that have previously been unavailable. 

Following the theme that teacher centers appear to rely heavily^on 
variable -resources, the data shov that money itself a commonly used 
resource (Yarger and ^Mer tens , 1979, p." 83). Typically, through mechanisms 
such as mini grant awards teachers are given s^mall amounts of money (e."g., 
$50 to $100)* for use in their own professional development -program. Xt 
often is t^Ot clear how these monies are used, but one suspects that at 
least on sofne ot:casions' they are usec\ to buy commercial materials -for use 
with children in schools. Again, the specter of whether or not the 
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rc^10urccs are nctiinlly part of on in.sorvice cducVition oi* staf^f development: 
prQgram Is rais^id. " ' ^ 

The sensitivity to the need for resources wa^ underscored in the 
larger study of inservico dduofltlon. Approximately half of the responding 
teachers made it a point to specify that they were required to pay for many 
of the materials used in their insorvice activities (Yarger et al,, In 
Pre^a — 1980 Conversational with teachers suggest that these materials 
topically were of tlie print variety, tliough in some cases they were raw 
materials to be ui^ed in learning abou t -«ma ter ia 1 s and curriculum develop-- 
ment, Cicgardless, the data do suggest an awareness of and desire for a 
variety of' different types . of re^jourccs in inservice activities. 
Interestingly, it is unclear whether the imf)etus for this awareness comes 
•V*4l'v • from the clients of the ins<3rvice activities, or from those charged with 

the rcspous ibi Uty for developing programs- It is suspected that ^the vague 
interest In and desire for association with .a variety of re sou rbs^ comes 
from the teachers themselves- This would suggest the need for trainihg for 
inservLce program developers in an effort to allow them to be. mor^gr ^^P^^^ 
"^>.' in their fth inking about the une of resources in their profession. 

Hjl^ would appear that teacher cert^iers may be forging some new ground in 
s. ' ^he us(^of resources in teacher education. This appears to be particularly 

/%t> the case in the use of human and intac t resources such as space, time, and 

-^vffv '"^^ . money. Within the larger domain of inservice education, it .appears that 

some 




l "* '_2*\?c.* print 'and non-print resources are most pirevaleat, though there is 

. v"\ suggestion that the clients of inservi^ education desire more interaction 
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with a variety of resources- The clejaV' suspicion that emerges from an 
analysis of these data is that although more reso^urces may be available now 
'"^C' than has historically been the cWstf, tke availabiTity still is quite 
\ ' -J^'^ -'"•U . k great deal of the data concerning the availability of resources 

Icomes from a small study of federally funded projects/ There can be no 
''•'•^''''^L/4'Oubt that the availability of- federal funding has led to the increased 
' \ .availability of resources in these cases. Clearly, ,^it is evident that the 
'typical'^ teacher in the classroom does hot have access to many resources, 
^^ though on6 suspects that if they were available, they would be well 



''^-'^'i*'" l^^'he use of resources. If a growing perspective and an emerging 

-""^ .v;.'v..V.' -i^iiti lability of resourocs exist, thert one would asfeurae that resources are 
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being u9ed ia inscrvice Coacher educM;ion( -'In Actuality,^ it is .diificuU 
to know. The d^ta- are limited, as. this is ^i6t a topic that is normally 
Investigated in studies.- There is no paucity of speculative perceptions, 
but dtitn-bound an«wor8 are Vimi ted- indeed . Nonetheless, some information 
is available. 

> 

. In teachei' center activities documented during the field test in the 
spring of 1979, slightly IcSs than 15 percent of the participant hours 
generated were in content areas that are d i rec t ly ^e la ted to the'use o'f 
re^urces , » ter iaU ^'evelopment ^e5uij>ment use, currici^^^^^^^^ 

^rt^nt (Yarger and Mertens, 1979, p. 66). These data do no^ allow one to 
understand whether the materials wore a medium of ins traction or 'a product 
to b« constructed. IlowS^ver, another analysis of some, related data suggests 
that aboiit an equal percentage of the participant hours appeaVed to use 
resources in some discernible sense as a,^^neth'od of instructing teachers 
(Yarger and Mertens, 1979, p. 67). This typically consisted of the use of ^ 
management resources such as observational schemes, and the use of both 
common and more exotic e lec t i:onic/mechanica 1 resources ranging from .pro- 
jectors to computers. - ^ 

Jffhen teachers in the inservice study we^e queried concerning their 
exposure to innovation in ins>>^ice education, they reported a very 
limited exposure (Yarger et J. , "T^ Press-1 980) . If one assumes that 
there is a relationship between exposure to innovation in insfervice 
programs and the use of resources, then one would suspect a rather limited 
exposure to resources. Furthermore, if the use of reqourQes is in any way 
related to the introduction of innovation, in schooling and ia inservice 
education, then thu^se data would suggest that inservice education 
maintains a rather "status quo" approach. ■* 

The teachers in the inservice study also overwhelmingly reported tlWt 
,they use such resources as vicUb equipment less than once per year to 
analyze their teaching (Yarger et al,, In Press— 1980). Although one 
cannot generalize from this particular bit of information, it clearly is an 
example of non-utilization of a well krfown and not too inaccessible 
resource. In fact, one might suspect that cqiri^nt such as video cameras 
and recorders is far more available than its usage would indicate,. This, ^ 
of cour.?e, suggests a need for.- training in the use of resources, a need 
which has pervaded all t^nalyse's to this poitlt. 
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The data examined thus far have CocuHod on resourtes other than those 
of the print and non~print variety. Suffice it to note^ that there 
certainly isL use of these resources in inser'vice pVograms. However, in 
every sense, the use of resources api>ear,s to be rimited. In fact, there is 
little to suggest the pervasive use of resources, except perhaps in the 
domain of preparing materials for children. Teacl\er c.enters, however, 
seem to be emerging as a more resource oriented activity, particularly in 
the area of intuct, electronic/nieclianical , and human resources. 

One certainly can develop the impression that there is a great deal of 
confusion, in whether inservice resources are to be used for programming for 
^rac t ic i ng pro f e ss i'ona Is , or whe ther it is legit ima te to use them in 
i ns t ruqt ibnal ^ ac t ivit ies with children and still consider the use of these 
materials as a staff devolopment tool. More research \s n^edc^d in order to 
sort out the use of resources in inservice programs, and to develop concep- 
tualizations of the use of tHese^ materials that will allow educators to 
communicate more Ica^ ly . 

^unuTiary 

It appears that there is a basic and minimal use of resources in 
inservice .education, witl\ more creative innovative us.es emerging in the 
teacher centers, at least at a simple level. This can probably best be 
viewed as an inroad tor program developers who wish to enhance the use of 
resources. Obviouvsly, there is much to be done in the training of teacher 
trainers for th^ concept -of resource utilization to be integrated into 
program planning hnd implementation* 

Of those res^irces th«t do appear to be used, intact resources and, to 
some extent, human resources appear to be most prevaleot. There is little 
evidence of management and electronic/mechanical resources being used, and 
the entire area of non--print resources needs further study before any type 
of reasoned estimate can be made. j 

Clearly, the best estimate of the use of resources in ^teacher 
education is one of a conservative, though perhaps emerging, recognition 
of the importance of resources. One would assume that those resources with 
the broadest range of usage would, in fact, be used mos t pxevalently (i.e., 
eltfcti^tfvc /mechanical, management , intact, and humat) resources) . That 
appears not to be the case. In fact, the opposite appi^ars to be the norm — 
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print and non-pri.nc nultierlAU are nuich more pervasive in their 
availability and use in tcncher education. One^ then, must raise the 
quesjtion of why this is tho case* Why are those resources that have a 
broader range of applications used so much less- frequently than those with 
a narrow range? That question will be explored in .the next Hection of this 
paper- " ^ • , • f ' 
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TH'E STATU6 OF RESOURCES— ^VN ANALYSIS 

.Tlwis fnr, the purpooe of "thig papar has been to develop the Concept of 
ah eflucationfll, resource as a "reserve (non-regular) source of supply or 
support." This notion was presented in contrast to educational supports 
that could be defined as "tools of the trade"— baseline requisites for the 
existence of educational programs. iJiibnequent ly , a simple category system 

.Resources waA^ p^^ suggesting that, reaourcea .could -be -viewed -in 

one of the six following areas: print, non-print, electronic^inechanical, 
itianagement , intact, or human. The intent of the ^category system is to 
allow for more precise communication and, analysis concerning the status of 
resources in the fiold. Finally, the concept of the range of applications 
of resources was presented, suggesting that lower order print and non- 
print resources were used much more extensively than were management, 
intact, and human resources, even though the latter varieties had a much 
w^der range of potential application. 

An examination was made of the perspective toward, availability, and 
use of resources in elementary and secondary, and preservice and inservice 
teacher education. Succinctly, in all areas, the notion of the use of 
resources seems quite unconceptual iz^ed . People don't think in terms of 
assessing resources and fitting them into instructional needs. Rather, 
professionals tend to bypass that step and focus on searching for direct 
solutions to instructional problems. Thus, although resources are used, 
they are probably not used as efficiently as they mighV be, and^ their use 
often tends to occur sorendipitously. In some areas of inservice teacher 
education, that perspective may be harsh, as more recognition of the 
importance of resources appears to be emerging, especially in the 
f le^gling |j|teacher center movement. 

Although on.Q could easily - determine that the availability of 
resources in^education is quite limited, ah equally strong argument could 
be made that there arc more resources available than, are appropriately 
used. Regardless, there are clearly more print resources available than 
fany other singjr^ type^ though non-print resources are not lacking. 
Certainly, some management resources are used, but one suspects that 
nearly all. of them are transmitted via print. In most areas of education,. 
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there is im imprc'a^ion that moro o 1 ec I ron ic/mech,Hni c al resources are 
available than are ^iTo^ti^ Finally, there is little to indicate that 
educat6r8 at any lovel have conf.eptualized the notions of intact and human 
resources sufficiently to expect them to be intelligently used, except on 
an ad hoc basis . 

Within the peri^pective of this paper, one would have to take the 
position that the use of resources in education is, indeed, quite limited. 
In elementary /.>nd secondary schools, print resources predominate, with 
non-print resources being used to some degree. Although management and 
electronic/mechanical resources are ^clearly available, little data 
concerning their use could be found. Prcservice teacher education ali?o 
limits itself to the- use of print, non-sprint, and some print- 1 ransmi t ted 
management resources^ E lec t ronic /mechanical resources appear to be 
$igj^i f ican t ly under-used, with little ot no regard given to either intact 
or human resources, except in a secondary manner, and then only 
occasionally. Within the inservice domain, particularly in teacher 
centers, an emerging recognition of the importance of resources is 
evident* Although there may be^ little sophis t ica t ion assoc ia ted with this 
recognition, it^ does present a-^toehold for those interested in the develop- 
ment of resources in education- 
All in all, it appears ^hat education at all leVels is a labor- 
intensive activity. Interpersonal contact between student and tether 
probably constitutes the single most importan*? concern, eve.n though there 
are data to suggest that a great deal of a student's time is, in fact, 
spent jutith educational supports that are non-human. There can be little 
doubt that until educators begin to look more seriously at the issue of 
resources, only minor progress can be expected. 

From all of the data that havti been presented thus far, two questions 
emerge as most important* These two que.^tions will form the basis for the 
analysis that follows — " , ^ 

• Why are ^resources so inadequately integrated at all levels of 
educa t ion? 

• Why are resources that have a more limited range of applications used 
so much more extensively than those with greater iJ)otent ia 1 ? ^ 
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Although aaswecs to Lhc above qucstionij' obviouyly share many coiiuiion 
pointy, for pur^^oses of clarity they will be, treated independently. 

Understanding the Tnadcquatc Integration of Reaourc^BS 

One of the primary reasons for the inadequate intogrotion of 

resources into educational activities is the- lack o f ^reparat iop that 

d^ducators poaaoas concerning ^he- understanding of-, selection of, and use 

of resources. Simply stated, teachers and* teacher educators do not think 

about resources^ at least in any sjs tcm^ti<r^wa^^ • One reason for thi s is 

that the topic of resources has notcWea^n the past, nor is it currently, 

part of^i^ie traditional curriculum for classroom-oriented educators at any 

level. The focus in nearly all educational training programs has been on 

the interaction between student and teach^r^ To the extent^ this ^mphasis 

has existed, . it has j)robably negatively influenced the integration of 

♦ 

resource development and usage intp training curricula. Although this 
reason may sound almost too simple, it may al.so.bc One of the most 
important reasons why resources are so poorly integrated into educational 
endeavors . / ^ 

Conversations with teachers will also provide a picture of what 'might 
be called perceptions of scarcity * Although no oneprobably has a clear 
understanding of the level "of availability of a variety of resources for 
educators to use,- it appears as though educators view resource? as very 
scarce. Availability and accessibility are very different concepts, and 
probably deaerve a higher level of understanding. Regardless, in many 
cases where rej^ources are inaccessible, tht&y are probably* viewed as 
unavailable. The *d i;; t inc t ion important, because to solve the problems 
of inaccessibility, it would take very different, and probably less expen-- 
s ive measures, tlian to solve , the problems of availability. Even- though 
• there probaljly is a scarcity of m^ny resources, there certainly are percep- 
tions' of scarcity for most resources within the instructional ranks. 

I^'inally, to fiavc . a thorough understanding of the inadequat;e 
into,gration of resources, one would have to develop an understanding of th6 
opgrHtid nal e nvir onment of schools and c las'srooms . Picture an elementary 
qlassroom witTT a , sophisticated control panel for a variety of audio 
instructional resources located in the front, along with a master computer 
that serves the t\^lve terminals in the room. Additionally, if there were 
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buiU--in screens, Tnovio pro jec tors, ovorhead projgccors, And vl<le6Cape 
equipmt^nt, you would have an operational environment that begged for the, 
integration of Tesources. Suppose further that the principaJL^' arrd staff of 
the school kept an abyndant flow of software and other materials coming 
into the classroom that me^^hed with the operational environment, A best 
guess is tluit after a period of time, even the most naive teacher would 
begin t6-u8c resources more extensively, and probably more proficiently. 

However, the opcratioaal environment described above docs not typify 
many c lassrooms in America , An^ , it - shoy Id be- noted that -the -oper^» t ional 
environment included n^t. only the resources in the classroom, but the 
continual flow of software and ancillary goocis that would encourage their 
use . Final ly , this typd"of operational environment would ipclude a subtle 
[^press^^ tp become involved with resources that certainly does not exist in 
many, if any, educational environments. 

RaLher, both the pliysical and mental operational environments of most 
educational settings are resource meager. This is partially due to the 
economic condition of education, and to the lack .of training that leads to 
very limited expectations concerning the use of resources/ By nearly any 
analysis, operational environments of educational settings are quite 
standardized^ quite structured, with a'consistent and narrowly 'def-ined set 
of expectations ^about what will occur within that environment. In one 
sense, this may explain the lack of integration of educational resources 
'into instructional settings. 

N 

Assuming that the lack of preparation of educators, the perceptions 
of scarity, and the meager operational environments of instructional 
settings, he Ip one to 'understand the reasons for the inadequate integration 
of resources, some questions still remain unanswered. 

The Reliance on Com m o n Resources 

It was pointed out etirlier in this paper tliat as one goes from print 
resources through the category system to human re«ources, the range of 
applications becomes much, broader. At the same time ,~"an~ analysis of th6 
literature strongly suggests that while the rahge of applications becomes 
broader, the actual use becomes much more limited. Thus> one must be 
concerned about why resources that have a mucji broader range of application 
are u.^ed much less frequently. And, why there is , such a heavy reliance on 
print, and to some extent non-print resources. ' ^ 
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Close ly linked to the kn^w lodge of the operational environment 
presented above is the notion of a lack of 'Vrofig^* to uae resources in 
schools. If any oingle notion has evolved^ Goncerning the use of resources 
in educational settings, it is focused on labor and time saving dimen5ion8 
resources , not necessarily on the improvement of the endeavor. One con 
expect that the use of ''higher order'* resources may, in fact, be more 
difficult, and require more work on the part of the user. If reso.urces are 
seen as labor saving devices, then one can understand why resources that 
are not labor saving tlevices are not used. In con junc tion~with-th»t ,- -th^re 
appears . to be little in the organization of st:hool8 that encourages 
teachers and administrators to inv,est more energy in an effort to improve 
their activity. Rather, with the tight financial conditions that exist in 
schoo Is '»today , with the emergence of the teacher organizations to bargain 
for better working conditions, and perhaps with the detachyient suggested 
by Lortie ( 1975) in his recent sociological an^Jr5?^Ts|jo^ schools, one can 
develop in understanding of the lack of press for the improvement of 
instruction. 

Going a little further, one can then look at the print and non--print 
resources that arc used, and sec that in many cases they are, in fact, used 
as -labor saving devices and as time fillers, rather than as aids for the 
improvement of instruction^ Workbooks, dittos, readers, and other print 
materials are frequently used to engage students in activities that will 
free the teacher for a variety of tasks, not the least of which is worjcing 
with a small group of students.. Films, all too frequently, are used for 
much the same purpose. It is even possible to have teacher s comment on Che 
value of- these types of resources, citing their labor saving rather than 
their edacational aspects. 

Another reason for th^ reliance on lower order resources can b^e found 
in the concept of access ibi lity . Assuming a higlier level of availability 
than is used, more complex resources certainly require more effort to 
access. In other words, it is easier to duplicate a ditto from , a 
commercial pub'^licat ion than it is to figure-out how to use, a >iational l.jyr 
renowned poet in the classroom. This, of course, is directly- related to 
the need for trainln^^. Thus, many resources are' not accessible to 
educators because they have not had the training or experience to use them 
appropriately. * # 
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Obviously, other typoo of (iccesQ ibi lity^^ssues are important an well. • 
F<5r example, the film library kept nt the central office is ofttinies so 
complex to uoe that it is viewed aa in/icceflsible . If aw edi^cator must plan 
four months in ndvnnce nnd order films to bo shown at a opeciflc time^ then 
it is entirely probable that the educator will take the position that the 
resources are available but too difficult to access. Regardless, access 
related to both knowledge of how to uoe and to ease of obtaining are 
problems that most likely relate to the heavy reliance on print and non- 
print resources. 

I* 

Summary * 

It appears that resources are inadequately integrated and print and 
non-print resources are heavily relied upon for a variety of reasons. 
Educators are not stewed in the juices of resources and their use. Too 
ott.en, resources are perceived to be unavai la,bl6 Educational 
environments are typically not geared up for the integration of resources, 
and there is a lack of press to Mse sophisticated resources that are likely 
to require more effort. Finally, resources are often difficult to access, 
either because the 6>ducator does not know how., or because the bureaucracy 
tliat allocates resources is overly complex. Whatever the reasons, an 
understanding of. them certainly has implications for tfie future- 
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If one aets hh a goal the improved use of rt^sourc^s in education, then 
implications for the future seem almost obvious — we need more research and 
we need more training.- Within thoae two areas, however, the data and 
analyses presented in this, paper should ofJ^er more specific direction* 

lrf\ the research domain, it seems obvious that we need some baseline 

c 

information if we' are gJ:o move ahead intelligently. Thus, a series of 
descriptive studies would be appropriate. This would allow educators to 
better understand wliich resources are available and which are not; which 
resources are used and which are not; 'which resources are^ under^-used , and 
whicli are used\;;|to the limits of their availability. Further, if the 
baseline data needs were well tliought out, at the conclusion of thx5 series 
of studies one would be better, able to paint a picture of the use df 
resources in education. It is a picture that sorely needs to be painted. 

Beyond that, there are otheif areas that could profit ftom research on 
resources. The data presented in this paper suggest a nee^ for interactive 
research. Que>stions sucJi us which material's work better with, which 
children under what c i rcums tance^ need to be explored. Add i tionj^l ly , data 
were presented which suggest that^ * teachers have different pers'onality 
^characteristics that may Interdict with materials in such a way that the 
teacher and teaclving style should be used in selecting materials. It is 
important to understand that there are a host of variable's, i^^-t children, 
task to be accomplished, instructional setting, teacher style\^and others, 
that need to be considered, and that would profit from an interactive 
research approach* 

Finally, there is probably sufficient knowledge about certain types 
of resources, particularly print and non-^printo materials, to suggest' 

that the field could profit from, experimental studies* Although, 
logically, experimental studies would be considered toward the end. of the 
range that is being suggested, the field of education is not' so 
parsimoniously simple- Thi^s , the problems of* how we could improve on 
present practice^ can certainly be profitably explored with our present 
state of -knowledge. ' " 

■ In thp training area, we need programs that' would help educators 
develop a better understanding qf resources and their best possible uses. 
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Specifically, one could /idvQcate developing prograiuH that would help 
educators select, mAtch mat-erials with students and tasks, implement and 
use materials appropriately, and finally evaluate them and their effect on 
student learning. Although the jury is still out on some dimens ions of all 
of these areas, it has become clear to this., writer that a great* deal ^ more 
is known than is currently being used. All of these "known areas" iould btf 
used in the development. of training programs for^ educational 
practitioners. ' , 

^ ^^ ^^ ./^ ^^.^^ ^?'ll.^.__.9CCKij; For ^_ example., __flS_ 

educators become better versed in the nature and uses' of resources, it is 
entirely possible that i^t would befcome evident that the appropriate use of 
resources could and should lead to freedoni for more, not less, personal 
contact in their endeavor. Although some resources may be more difficult 
bo plan for and use, a general rule of thumb would probably suggest that if 
rosourqeo were inte Ul igont ly lised , teachers at all levels^ could spend mo t:e 
time with 3tudent.s dnd interact yirtlT them on a more personal level. The 
need for this activity is app/rent at all levels of education, and is 
frequently cited as a reason for not becoming more involved with complex 
resources. 

Certainly , there • are other implications for the improvement of the 
use of resources i n .cducat ion . One could develop positions in the area of 
cost effectiveness, cost benefit, increased efficacy, and • providing' 
education with the capability to go further in complex content areas. 
Wone of these positions jvill be developed here. Suffice it to note that 
the entire concept of the use of resources in educiition is, in a sen^e, a 
sleeping giant waiting to be awakened. The biggest single problem that i^ 

faced focuses on how one taps a giant an the shoulder. 

< 
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